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vanston 


This number of Social Action 
s devoted to Evanston—the Sec- 
nd Assembly of the World 
ouncil of Churches. The discus- 
s10n is in two parts: first, sum- 
ary and interpretation of the 
our Section reports most rele- 
ant to Christian social action; 
econdly, briefer evaluative com- 
€nts on the Assembly by par- 
icipants and observers who have 
deep interest in Christian social 
thics. 

In the Editor’s mind two im- 
ressions of Evanston eclipse all 
thers. The first is that the ecu- 
nenical movement is an expres- 
ion of what may be properly 
Hed radical Christianity —a 
shristianity in which “the ax is 
id to the root of the trees” for 
e€ uprooting of all evil, indi- 
idual and social. The heavy 
chatology—preoccupation with 
e final judgment and the “end 
£ history’—which characterizes 
much of the European the- 
ogians’ writing and speaking 
ill has an alien sound to most 
us, but we need no longer fear 
vat our friends across the water 
e “other-worldly” in the sense 
minimizing the importance of 
hristian social action here and 
w. On the contrary, their 
ords ring with realism and 
urage. 


Editorial 


That is the first impression, 
and the second is “like unto it.” 
The continued insistence on 
man’s sinfulness and powerless- 
ness to “build the Kingdom of 
God’’—an emphasis that has re- 
pelled liberal, socially-minded 
Christians in this country—has 
been misinterpreted. It is really 
aimed at human pride and self- 
assurance, and consequent neg- 
lect of man’s ultimate reliance 
on divine grace. But once this 
personal relationship to God is 
established, the ecumenical the- 
ologians seem to have as high a 
regard for human instrumental- 
ity as anyone else. 


On Being Impartial 


We invite particular attention 
to the letter (p. 34) which sug- 
gests that our September number 
should have contained a critique 
by a “pro-McCarthyite.”” An im- 
portant question of policy is 
raised here. The writer refers to 
the much-discussed goal of impar- 
tiality—“‘presenting both sides” 
when dealing with controversial 
issues. Our readers can help us 
to interpret that principle. 

We all agree that on certain 
issues—crime and_ political cor- 
ruption, for example — there is 
only one “‘side” as far as moral 
evaluation is concerned. ‘The con- 
troversial aspects have to do with 


causes and remedies. Were we 
wrong in thinking that the phe- 
nomenon for which our Septem- 
ber number used the term “‘mc- 
carthyism” was similarly lacking 
in definitely Christian defense? 


Loyalty — A New Slant 


Is more mischief done, it may 
well be asked, through mischiev- 
ous intention or through sheer 
ineptitude? Just at the moment 
when the United Nations needs 
every possible support in strength- 
ening its influence and prestige, 
the International Civil Service 
Advisory Board has raised the 
ticklish question of “loyalty” in 
terms of possible conflict between 
the claims of one’s own govern- 
ment and those of the UN. The 
purpose of the Board’s clarifica- 
tion of standards of conduct for 
members of the UN staff is per- 
fectly sound and unexception- 
able. Indeed, as Mr. Hammar- 
skjold has explained, the state- 
ment which has given so much 
offense is little more than a para- 
phrase of Article 100 of the Char- 
ter. That is, all but one sentence, 
in which the Board says: ‘‘Refer- 
erice 1s sometimes made to possi- 


ble conflict between national anc 
international loyalties.” This 
gratuitous reference changes tha 
whole setting of the discussion 0 
the duty and responsibility of < 
UN staff member. 


The Secretary General has, le 
us hope, closed the incident with 
some wise and reassuring wor 
—which should never have beer 
necessary: “Being loyal to th 
United Nations means observin; 
the discretion, impartiality ana 
independence necessary for thi 
operation of any internationa 
organization. It also means fo 
lowing instructions given by thi 
responsible organs of the organ 
zation, irrespective of persone 
views or interests.” 


The New York Times has pv 
the matter well: “United Natior 
employes are not representative 
of their respective Governmen) 
—which are themselves represe 
ed officially by their respectiv 
delegations —and are not suji 
posed openly or surreptitious: 
to promote the interests of the 
Governments at the expense’ ¢ 
the integrity of the United N 
tions. 
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We have chosen for summary and commentary four Sec- 
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tion reports of the Second Assembly of the World Council 
of Churches held at Evanston, Illinois, in August of this year: 
The Responsible Society, International Affairs, Intergroup 
% Relations, and The Laity (Christian Vocation). These re- 
* ports do not embody all that Evanston had to say concerning 
social issues or Christian social imperatives, but it seems 
fitting to single them out for attention in this issue of Social 
Action. The several writers are active churchmen who, either 
through participation in the Sections whose reports they 
respectively discuss or through close observation of them, 
are particularly well qualified to interpret the results. In 
addition we are presenting a number of evaluations of 
Evanston from the point of view of Christian social action. 
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The Responsible Society 
By John C. Bennett 


1952 than it was like the Am- 
sterdam report. The New York 


HE report of Section II on 
“the responsible society” is 


e successor of the highly con- 
oversial report from Amster- 
am which dealt with commu- 
ism and capitalism. There is a 
ift of emphasis in comparison 
ith the Amsterdam report, but 
e American press have mistak- 
nly played it up as a repudia- 
on of the position taken at 
msterdam. The Chicago Trib- 
ne said that this report was 
ore like the G.O.P. platform of 


Times used the following head- 
line: “Churches uphold free en- 
terprise,” and then gave most 
attention to the passages in the 
report which seemed to support 
that headline. Tzme did much 
the same thing. Actually the re- 
port tried to preserve a delicate 
balance between state initiative 
and free enterprise. It tried to 
avoid the use of slogans. 

Since Amsterdam two things 


have happened to influence the 
tone of this report. The first was 
a gradual recognition that it had 
been a mistake to use “capital- 
ism” as the symbol to be con- 
trasted with communism. “Capi- 
talism” is far too ambiguous a 
word. In Europe there has been 
a strong tendency to use it for a 
spirit and an ideology. In Amer- 
ica it is used chiefly for a type 
of economic organization, and a 
rapidly changing type at that. 
The connection of “capitalism” 
with “imperialism” in the minds 
of people in Asia was another 
source of confusion. So, it was 
decided long before Evanston to 
avoid the use of “capitalism” in 
the way it was used at Amster- 
dam. So far, the change was 
largely a verbal one but it did 
mean that Evanston was not put 
in the position of attacking any 
word or symbol charged with 
emotion in this country. 


Also, since Amsterdam there 
had developed both in ecumeni- 
cal circles and in much socialis- 
tic thinking in western Europe a 
greater appreciation of the con- 
tribution of free enterprise in 
economic life. An earlier draft 
report, prepared in Switzerland 
in the summer of 1953, showed 
the influence of this change. The 
emphasis from that time on has 
been on a pragmatic approach to 
economic problems which takes 
for granted a great deal of state 
action but which also seeks to 
give an important place to pri- 
vate centers of economic power 
and to the skill, efficiency and 


enterprise of the businessman. 
Amsterdam was known in this 
area chiefly because it rejecteck 
the ideology of “laissez faire capi- 
talism.”’ This report from Evanss 
ton takes the rejection for grant 
ed. Assuming the important func¢ 
tions of the state in economid 
life, it seeks to combine it with] 
as much private enterprise as id 
consistent with justice. 


This report says: “While the 
state is sometimes the enemy 0. 
freedom, under many circum) 
stances the state is the only in 
strument which can make free¢ 
dom possible for large sectors 0: 
the population. The state is no: 
the source of social justice, bul 
it must be its guardian, ready ii 
necessary to accept responsibility 
to counteract depression or inflag 
tion and to relieve the impacg 
of unemployment, industrial in 
jury, low wages, and unfavorabl 
working conditions, sickness and 
old age.” There follows the war 
ing against the danger “that the 
union of political and economid 
power may result in an all-co 
trolling state.” There is more it 
the document about both state 
action and private action in tha 
economy. The whole report jj 
based upon the assumption thas 
“disputes about ‘capitalism’ ana 
‘socialism’ disguise the more inp 
portant issues in the field of ecc 
nomic and social policy.” 


I hope that people will stud 
the report as a whole, that thos 
who are on the more “liberal! 
side will not dismiss it as a re 
treat from Amsterdam and thai 


pa 


those who are more conservative 
will not dismiss it as containing 
chiefly “creeping socialism” with 
some concessions to free enter- 
prise. There is a possibility that 
this report may help all of our 
discussion of these problems in 
the church to rise above the old 
logans and stereotypes. 


The most controversial por- 
ion of the report at Evanston 
as the one which deals with 
“The Church in Relation to 
ommunist-Noncommunist Ten- 
sion.” Here emerged a very real 
embarrassment to some members 
of the Section as they compared 
vanston with Amsterdam. The 
Section did believe that it was 
mportant to make very clear its 
ejection of communism as a to- 
al system and as an ideology. So 
he report reaffirms the five rea- 
sons given by the Amsterdam re- 
port for the rejection of com- 
unism. However, since it was 
ot thought wise, because of the 
heer ambiguity of the word, to 
put “‘capitalism” over against 
oOmmunism and criticize it, some 
embers of the Section saw here 
a real one-sidedness. ‘This report 
does deal with every one of the 
ppecific criticisms of tendencies 
Nn capitalism emphasized at Am- 
terdam and it applies these criti- 
isms as warnings against exist- 
ng tendencies in various econo- 
ies, but it does not apply them 
0 any one system which is an 
alternative to communism. For 
sxample, one of the criticisms 
»£ capitalism at Amsterdam was 
hat it “has developed a practical 


form of materialism in Western 
nations.”” Evanston warns against 
“the tendencies to create unlim- 
ited wants, to overemphasize ma- 
terial values and to appeal to 
motives of social pride, envy and 
lust, stimulated by irresponsible 
salesmanship and advertising.” 


In discussing the communist- 
noncommunist tension there is 
great emphasis upon the threat 
to civil liberties in some coun- 
tries, upon the danger of over- 
emphasizing the military attack 
on communism, and upon the 
need of constructive alternatives 
to communism. This section is 
summarized in the following 
words: “It will be the task of the 
churches to point to the dangers 
inherent in the present situation: 
on the one hand the temptation 
to succumb to anticommunist 
hysteria and the danger of self- 
righteous assurance concerning 
the political and social systems 
of the West; on the other hand 
the temptation to accept the false 
promises of communism and to 
overlook its threat to any respon- 
sible society.” 


Readers of this part of the re- 
port may wonder why it deals 
with the very important prob- 
lems which face the churches un- 
der communist regimes only by 
asking questions. ‘The reason for 
this is that it was not felt that a 
group of people who live outside 
the countries where these prob- 
lems have to be faced in such 
acute forms can really give any 
wisdom to their fellow Christians 
in those countries in the form of 
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short and necessarily abstract an- 
swers. The Section did want to 
have Christians in those difficult 
situations realize that we are 
aware of their problems and that 
we feel bound to them in prayer 
and fellowship. Moreover, the 
Section felt that we should make 
it clear that Christians in the 
noncommunist countries also 
have temptations and so ques- 
tions to be addressed to Chris- 
tians in these freer countries were 
put beside the questions ad- 
dressed to the Christians in com- 
munist countries. 

The final part of the report 
deals with the problems of the 
technically underdeveloped coun- 
tries. The great emphasis given 
to the needs of these countries 
and to the responsibilities of the 
economically more favored coun- 
tries represents a great advance 
on Amsterdam. It was made pos- 
sible by the holding of a very 
representative study conference 
at Lucknow in the winter of 
1952 in preparation for Evans- 
ton. Not much fresh thinking 
was done at Evanston on this 
subject. For the most part this re- 
port endorses recommendations 
in the Lucknow report. The ma- 
terial in this part of the latter 
document was not controversial 


at Evanston but it was regarde 
as extremely important. 


I have not said anything here 
about the meaning of “the re 
sponsible society” as a concept 
Readers will find a brief discuss 
sion of this in the early part ob 
the report. For the most part the 
idea has been taken over from 
Amsterdam and has been applie 
more directly to the various areas 
of social life. Responsibility ir 
this context is always, ultimately, 
responsibility to God for the 
Christian, but it also involves 
structures which encourage re 
sponsibility of all persons fo» 
justice and public order and re 
sponsibility of those who holc 
power to all who are affected bw 
their power. Early in the discus; 
sion at Evanston there was muck 
stress on the family as a kind 0: 
school of social responsibilit 
There are two paragraphs on tha 
family in the report but the dis 
cussion of this subject and of tha 
other small groups and comm 
nities which stand between " 
person and the larger units 
society strongly suggests that it i 
in this area that much m 
attention is needed in the d 
velopment of the concept of th 
responsible society. 


|] OW can we live together in a 
sharply divided world, un- 
der the constant threat of mass 
destruction by hydrogen weap- 
ons, and prevent a catastrophic 
and total war? This disturbing 
uestion was at the heart of the 
lively and constructive discussion 
of Section IV on international 
affairs. 


“Fear of war” and “co-exist- 
ence’ were therefore key phrases 
as delegates and consultants—a 
cross section from the 48 coun- 
tries represented at the Second 
Assembly--struggled to write a 
report acceptable to all members 
of the Section and to the entire 
Assembly with their widely va- 
ried national backgrounds. At 
the same time they aimed to 
make their statement a message 
of realistic hope for a disunited 
and tense world in which oppos- 
ing ideologies, together with so- 
jal and political systems, are in 
onflict and where “millions of 
od’s children are in revolt 
gainst economic deprivation, 
olitical bondage and social in- 


What decisive word can the 
hurches speak for world peace, 
ommitted as they are to that 
oal? And “peace” thought of 
ot merely as the absence of war, 
ut as “characterized positively 
y freedom, justice, truth and 
ove.” Further, how can that 
ord be expressed so it will dyna- 


International Affairs 


By A. William Loos 


mize the churches to make their 
work on international affairs ef- 
fective by directing themselves 
“to the causes of friction and to 
friction itself as, when and where 
they arise’? This dual aim was 
the immediate frame of reference 
within which the Section worked. 
The basic presupposition was 
that the root problem in this 
“hour of grave international 
crisis” is spiritual, and “economic 
and political measures alone will 
not solve it.’’ Therefore, at all 
times the relevance of the Chris- 
tian Gospel for international is- 
sues was earnestly sought. 


The Desire for Peace and the 
Fear of War 


The age of nuclear weapons 
has become an age of fear. In 
this era Christians have specific 
responsibility, the Section IV re- 
port stressed, to “pray more fer- 
vently for peace, repent more 
earnestly of their individual and 
collective failures. to further 
world order, and strive more 
urgently to establish world con- 
tacts for reconciliation, fellow- 
ship and love.” Beyond this, 
however, they must study afresh 
Christian approaches to peace, 
ever analyzing and helping “to 
remove the psychological and so- 
cial, the political and economic 
causes of war.” It was recognized 
that an international order of 
truth and peace would require 


universal disarmament under ef- 
fective international inspection 
and control. In view of the pres- 
ent stalemate on the interna- 
tional regulation and control of 
all armaments, however, the re- 
port of Section IV called upon 
“the nations to pledge that they 
will refrain from the threat or 
the use of hydrogen, atomic and 
all other weapons of mass de- 
struction as well as any other 
means of force against the terri- 
torial integrity or political inde- 
pendence of any state.” If this 
pledge should be broken, all mili- 
tary measures to combat aggres- 
sion — whether collective or in 
terms of national self-defense— 
should be limited strictly to the 
necessities of international se- 
curity. The churches, moreover, 
should press for the stationing 
of UN Peace Observation Com- 
mission teams in tension areas of 
the world. Christians should espe- 
cially be “untiring in their efforts 
to create and maintain an inter- 
national climate favorable for re- 
conciliation and good will.” 


Living Together 
in a Divided World 


The Christian can never accept 
a condition of perpetual tension 
between nations leading to in- 
evitable war. The alternative is 
“co-existence.” But “co-existence” 
must never be so conceived by 
the Christian as to suggest sub- 
mission to or appeasement of to- 
talitarian tyranny and aggression. 
On the contrary, Section IV’s re- 
port contends, “Christians must 
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continue to condemn totalitari 
anism as false in doctrine anc 
dangerous in practice” and mus» 
also oppose atheistic materialism: 
Living together in our world o. 
conflict demands certain mini. 
mum conditions, among them < 
willingness not to use force as ar 
instrument of policy, a vigorou: 
effort to end injustices, a scrupu 
lous respect for the pledged word: 
a continuing effort to reach agre 
ment on outstanding issues, ana 
readiness to submit all unr 
solved questions of conflict to ar 
impartial international organiz 
tion. To carry out these mini 
mum conditions, however, can 
result only in a “limited form o 
living together’ which must be 
considered “‘a transitional stag 
or a point of departure. It musi 
move, through untiring endeay 
or, beyond these minimum re 
quirements into an order of gem 
uine cooperation. The first movi 
into such an order must surel! 
be in the direction of peacef 
competition with growing cc 
operation. This order will be fa 
cilitated and reinforced throug: 
the free exchange of persons, cu 
ture, information and good 
through common undertaking 
for relief and human welfare ana 
through the growth of the Uniti 
ed Nations as an instrument f 
peaceful change. Christians mus 
go still further. They must pre 
mote the reconciliation of the n 
tions; they must work for the e 
tablishment of justice based on 
rule of law, so that a responsibl) 
society, grounded in truth, m 
be possible.” 


What Nations 
Owe to One Another 


Under this heading, Section IV 
condemned narrow nationalism, 
urged the advancement of de- 
pendent peoples, commended the 
trusteeship system under the 
United Nations, underlined the 
legitimate right of peoples to 
self-determination, and praised 
the technical assistance programs 
while deploring their smallness 
relative to the needs of less de- 
veloped regions. 


In a separate division of its re- 
port Section IV dealt with “The 
Protection of Human Rights.” 
he fundamental concern of the 
hurches in this area, the state- 
ent reads, is “to promote mutu- 
lly recognized rights in the ethos 
nd practices of society.” But a 
pecial measure of responsibility 
is laid upon the Christian con- 
cience for the care of those who 
re the victims of world disorder. 
‘More important still than their 
elief is a just and permanent 
solution to their problem.” 


he United Nations 
ind World Community 


In its appraisal of the United 
ations, Section IV underlined 
he sixty-member organization’s 
ignificant contributions to order 
nd justice. Also noted were the 
eaknesses of the UN and ways 
n which effective action has 
ften been frustrated because of 
old war deadlocks. Growth and 
evelopment could take place in 
he UN through a more compre- 
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hensive membership, through a 
more responsible use of the Char- 
ter provisions by its members, 
and through the evolution of 
powers inherent in the Charter. 
The Section did not, however, 
suggest ways in which these goals 
might be pursued nor, though fa- 
voring Charter revision, did it 
indicate any of the widely recog- 
nized dangers involved in hold- 
ing a Charter review conference. 
While granting the valid place of 
regional organizations for collec- 
tive self-defense in a cooperative 
world order, the Section’s report 
stated: “Christians have an obli- 
gation to measure regional group- 
ings by the interests of the world 
community.” 


Towards an International Ethos 


“Underlying the more obvious 
barriers to a genuine world com- 
munity is the lack of a common 
foundation of moral principles.” 


To fill this lack an interna- 
tional ethos is needed to provide 
the guiding principles of inter- 
national life and a sure ground- 
work for international law and 
institutions. Toward this end the 
Section advanced eight consid- 
erations as a basis for study of 
this fundamental task, among 
them being the responsibility 
which all power carries, the 
moral law, collective security, hu- 
man rights, and interchange of 
scientific and technical skills. 


” 


“All these things,” the report 
concludes, “the churches must do 
as an essential part of their evan 


gelistic task. But they can never 


be content with words. Through 
the life, service, and sacrifice of 
their members, they must make 
their contribution to justice and 
peace, to the improvement of hu- 
man conditions, and to the care 
of the needy and of the refugee. 
They must serve humbly the 
needs of the less developed peo- 


Intergroup Relations 


IrRsT, acknowledgement must 

be made of the thorough 
work done by the Preparatory 
Commission for Section V. As a 
result of work prior to the As-- 
sembly this Preparatory Commis- 
sion had developed a preliminary 
survey which was sent to the dele- 
gates for study before they ar- 
rived at Evanston. This survey 
report defined the areas to be 
considered and presented data 
on “The Problem of Tension,” 
“The Churches’ Approach in 
Principle,” “The Churches’ Wit- 
ness in Word and Deed,” and an 
“Outline of Main Issues.” On the 
basis of this material a working 
paper was prepared for the con- 
sideration of the Section, which 
was expected to draft a report to 
be presented to the Plenary Ses- 
sion of the Assembly. 


Some of the questions to which 
the Section addressed its atten- 
tion were: What does the Bible 
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ples. In persecution and oppres 
sion they can still witness to tha 
spiritual freedom which thei 
members enjoy, and which no 
human authority can take away 
Thus they will testify, both by 
deed and word, to the hopo 
which Jesus Christ has brough 
to the world.” 


By J. Oscar Lee 


say about race? What does churck 
history indicate about race? Wha: 
is the theological basis of th 
churches’ concern about race ré 
lations? Is it inevitable that th: 
churches accommodate their polil 
cies and practices to the raci 
patterns of the areas in whick 
they exist? What position should 
the churches take regarding 1 
terracial marriage? How can the: 
teach their principles reparely 
race more effectively? To w 
extent is the church governed b 
expediency in dealing with rac 
problems? How can the churche 
deal effectively with race withii 
their own membership, especiall. 
in the local congregation? 


It had been expected that the 
would be basic disagreement an 
extreme tension over the inter 
pretation of facts regarding t 
status of race relations in certaii 
parts of the world and over t 
position that the churches shoul: 


take regarding segregation. It was 
thought that a major disagree- 
ment would appear between the 
representatives of the Dutch Re- 
formed churches and the other 
churches of South Africa. The 
expectation of tension was based 
in part on a report that at the 
Anglican Congress which was in 
session just prior to Evanston, 
the Bishop of Johannesburg had 
made a forthright statement 
against apartheid and that the 
South African press had respond- 
ed by demanding either that the 
Church of England reassign the 
Bishop or that the government 
deny him permission to remain 
in South Africa. 

There were, to be sure, periods 
of tension in the group. Also dif- 
ferent interpretations were placed 
on the facts regarding race, and 
there were apparent in the dis- 
cussion differences both in theo- 
logical belief and concerning the 
relevance of theology to the prob- 
lem. Some of these differences 
were never resolved. But the fact 
that the participants in the Sec- 
tion never allowed the tensions 
to bring the deliberations to an 
impasse is a testimony to the 
spirit and the quality of the dis- 
cussion. Moreover, there was a 
surprising amount of agreement; 
or, to say the least, there was a 
consensus on the role of the 
churches in dealing with racial 
segregation or separation. ‘The 
addresses on intergroup relations 
delivered before the Plenary Ses- 
sion by Dr. Benjamin E. Mays of 
the United States and Dr. Ben 
Marais of South Africa, seemed 
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to point up this consensus. In his 
presentation Dr. Mays called for 
a forthright renunciation of ra- 
cial segregation by churches both 
In principle and in practice. Dr. 
Marais said, “In submitting this 
report (address) with Dr. Mays 
I do it as one who believes that 
the Christian fundamentally 
knows only one apartheid (sepa- 
ration) and that is separation 
from sin, .. .” Later the adop- 
tion of the report on intergroup 
relations by an overwhelming 
majority of the delegates was 
another indication of this con- 
sensus. 

However, the differences must 
not be minimized. They were 
apparent in the Plenary Session 
when the report was adopted. 
The delegates of the Dutch Re- 
formed churches in South Africa 
voiced their disagreement with 
the report. However, they stated 
that they would not offer an 
amendment or vote against it. 
They pointed out that “at this 
stage we dare not commit our 
churches either way, but wish to 
keep the door open for further 
conversation.” They pledged 
themselves personally “to the 
task of urging our respective 
churches to apply themselves as 
urgently as possible to the study 
of the report and to communi- 
cate their findings to the Central 
Committee (of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches) as soon as pos- 
sible.” This statement marked 
one of the high points in the de- 
liberations at Evanston. In view 
of the political and social situa- 


tion in South Africa, it was an 
act of courage. 

The full contents of the report 
should be read and studied. It is 
less than 3,000 words in length 
and it is organized under five 
topics: “The State of the World,” 
“The Hope of the World,” “The 
Calling of the Church,” “Re- 
pentance and Obedience,’ and 
“The Task of the Churches.” 


The report opens with a recog- 
nition of “the hunger of millions 
of people for status and recogni- 
tion, for a meaning for both life 
and work, and for a fuller share 
of the fruits of the earth.” It ac- 
knowledges “the struggle of dis- 
advantaged peoples of many 
races” for full human rights and 
says that “fear and anxiety afflict 
us all.’’ The problem is brought 
into focus by the recognition that 
the tensions which afflict the 
world “are deepened by racial 
prejudices and fears, rooted in 
the sinful human heart and en- 
trenched in law and custom.” 


After examining the various so- 
lutions to the world’s racial prob- 
lems in which men place their 
hopes, the report addresses itself 
to the question, “What is the 
Christian hope in this disunity?” 
The Christian hope, it affirms, 
“is Jesus Christ, who revealed 
God as Father and who died for 
all men, reconciling them to God 
and to each other by His Cross.” 
The report continues, “From 
every race and nation a new peo- 
ple of God is created, in which 
the power of the Spirit overcomes 
racial pride and fear.” In the 
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light of this, the calling of the 
church is clear. It is “to witnes 
within itself to the Kingship o 
Christ and the unity of His peo 
ple.” In their calling, Christiana 
are required to make this same 
witness “and to strive through 
social and political action to se 
cure justice, freedom, and peace 
for all, as a foretaste of that King 
dom into which the faithful shal! 
be gathered.” 


The report acknowledges than 
“increasingly racial and ethnic 
barriers are breached in the life 
of the churches.’”’ Nevertheless, iti 
urges the need “to repent 0 
something far deeper than oun 
disunity and our offenses.” We 
must “repent of our separatior 
from God, from which _ thesé 
spring, and of our feeble gras 
of the truth of the Gospel.” Ir 
the next paragraph it is pointe 
out that “true repentance is fol! 
lowed by a new assurance ob 
God’s power and a new obedi- 


” 


CNC Cy ini 


‘The considerations included i 
the portion of the report entitle i 
“The Task of the Churches’’ falll 
into the following categoriess 
The tasks of the church withir 
its own life in connection wit 
proclaiming the gospel and prac: 
ticing its belief; the responsibil 
ity of churches to challenge th 
conscience of society; the duty ob 
the churches to support their ad 
venturous members and to aler 
all of their members to their re? 
sponsibilities; the impossibility 
of approval by the church of any 
law that discriminates on th 


eo 


basis of race; the responsibility 
of the churches for action in so- 
ciety in the field of racial and 
ethnic tensions; the role of the 
ecumenical movement in giving 
“our divided churches an oppor- 
tunity to speak with more cer- 
tain voice on the problems of the 
morid, ...” 


The report is a forthright re- 
nunciation of racial segregation 
both in the churches and in so- 
ciety. In this it is not far different 
from many resolutions which 
have been adopted by American 
hurch bodies. However, the 
route which the report takes to 
each the conclusion is a differ- 
nt one. American church bodies 
ave reached their conclusion by 
iving major attention to the so- 
ial and psychological aspects of 
acial segregation as they relate 
0 Christian teaching. While the 
ocial and psychological factors 
ave a real place in it, this re- 
ort comes at the problem from 
he basis of biblical teaching, the- 
logy, and church history. It is 
lot grounded on social and po- 
itical expediency even though it 
s recognized that in many quar- 
ers these are powerful motivat- 
ng forces. Rather, the report af- 
rms that Christians and the 
hurches themselves must have a 
ifferent and deeper spiritual 
otivation for action. To quote 
rom a resolution submitted 
long with the report and adopt- 
d by the Assembly, “any form 
f segregation based on race, 
rolor or ethnic origin is contrary 
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to the Gospel, and is incompati- 
ble with the Christian doctrine 
of man and with the nature of 
the Church of Christ.” 


This document has been called 
“the most theological” of the re- 
ports issued by the Assembly on 
social and political questions. At 
least one newspaper has charac- 
terized it as being “blunt” and 
“forthright” in facing the issues 
which confront the churches in 
race relations. Probably it is a 
better estimate of the document 
to say that it faces the issues in a 
calm and courageous way. It 
probes deep into our Christian 
heritage for a new understanding 
of our queries about race and the 
results are new insights and a 
deeper comprehension. The real- 
ism of the document is illustrated 
in the forthright treatment of the 
churches’ responsibility in deal- 
ing both with laws that discrim- 
inate on the grounds of race and 
with regard to interracial mar- 
riage. The blend of theology, 
realism and courage produces a 
dynamic approach to a difficult 
problem. 


Finally, there has been some 
speculation about the long-term 
significance of the report. Prob- 
ably we are too close to the 
Evanston meeting to forecast the 
results. However, one can say 
without hesitation that if the 
churches which are members of 
the World Council of Churches 
move to implement the report, 
then it will be a truly significant 
document. 


The Laity - 
The Christian in His Vocation 


TH Assembly gave much con- 
sideration to the work of the 
Christian laity. In the informal 
discussions this concerned in part 
the status and work of laymen 
and laywomen in the church at 
all levels. It was apparent that 
lay members in the United States 
are much more active and take 
much more responsibility for 
church work than they do in the 
other countries represented at 
Evanston. This difference was 
particularly noticeable in the 
case of laywomen. In fact, the 
“emancipation of women” rates 
a special department, under an- 
other name, in the World Coun- 
cil organization! 

The report on the laity (Sec- 
tion VI) which was accepted by 
the Assembly and referred to the 
churches dealt with the ministry 
of the lay person in the secular 
job at which he or she earns a 
livelihood. This apparently did 
not include the housewife at 
work in her home. The lay work- 
er in the factory, office, retail 
store, or farm is considered a 
representative of the church in 
the place where he works. We 
hope that God has called him to 
his job and that his occupation 
is, therefore, a Christian voca- 
tion. 


If each church member were a 
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By Tilford E. Dudle 


missionary of the Gospel at bh: 
place of work, the church con 
tacts with the public would be ir 
creased a thousand times and t 
building of the Kingdom woul 
be hastened. The Assembly ree 
ognized that past effort to apph 
the Gospel to the world of wor 
has been relatively slight. This : 
partly because many people, as 
result of industrialization, “ 
little more than sleep in ther 
‘parish.’ Their work and ther 
recreation are elsewhere. Conta 
with the church is nearly los 
This neglect of the world of wo 
is also partly because of the d 
sire to save man’s soul, “‘withov 
regard to his physical, menté 
and social welfare.” 

The Assembly found tha 
“working for God” can ma 
even drudgery meaningful an) 
gives the Christian stamina t 
continue despite adversity. Serr 
ice to society gives additiona 
gratification. But work that is s¢ 
cially harmful, or unnecessam 
drudgery, or inadequately pai 
for, is an offense to the awakene 
conscience. 


In our highly organized indu 
trial society, many important d 
cisions are no longer personal d 
cisions but group decisions base 
on group responsibility. Churche 
deal largely with the individue 


onscience; they have yet to de- 
elop the ethics of group action. 
ince the real battles of faith are 
eing fought today in the offices, 
factories, farms, and government 
ocial agencies, the Assembly sug- 
ested that Christians from the 
same or related occupations meet 
casionally to discuss their com- 
on concerns in the light of their 
aith. 


The churches’ concern for 
ork includes responsibility to 
ee that there is enough of it, to 
romote measures for full em- 
loyment, and to see that the 
onditions and rewards of work 
re commensurate with each per- 
n’s status as a child of God. To 
‘ effective in this field, Chris- 
jans must work in and with la- 
or unions, farmers’ groups, pro- 
ssional associations and the po- 
itical party which they consider 
€ most useful in combatting 
cial ills. 


m-he churches often fail “to 
ive their members the support 
sy need in their working life.” 
ften the churches are islands of 
old-fashioned, middle-class cul- 
re” in a radically changing so- 
lety. Often they fail to appre- 
iate the activities of the Chris- 
an who throws himself into the 
onomic, social, and political 
ruggles and whose gains should 
e considered a gain for the 
urch. 


Having said the above, and 
oting that there is frequently no 
sible distinction between the 
hristian and the unbeliever in 
eir work, the Assembly’s state- 
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ment stops. Except for references 
to “quality of workmanship” and 
“honest work,” the report does 
not attempt to describe what 
“visible distinctions’’ between the 
Christian and the non-Christian 
are to be expected. 


What are the occupations 
which could be considered Chris- 
tian vocations? Is the manufac- 
ture of gambling equipment 
Christian? Of intoxicating bever- 
ages? Of sex movies? Of burglar 
tools? Of munitions? And what 
of those who advertise, distribute 
and sell such products? Can em- 
ployees in such industries be 
Christians, in good conscience? 
What of the public leaders who 
advocate “preventive war”? 
Drinking? Bingo? Can they be 
Christian? The report does not 
mention such troublesome ques- 
tions. 

And once in an occupation, 
what are the standards of con- 
duct for the Christian layman? 
Are honesty and quality the acme 
of the Gospel? What about the 
farmer who plants corn year after 
year — exhausting the soil but 
making money? The lumberman 
who despoils and does not re- 
plant the forest? The housewife 
who wastes food and leaves the 
lights burning? The financier 
who buys into corporations 1n 
order to milk them? The im- 
porter-processor who creates arti- 
ficial shortages to raise prices, as 
in the case of coffee? The retail- 
ers who got a “fair trades” law 
(was the label intended to de- 
ceive?) in order to prevent com- 


petition and maintain prices? 
What about the businessman 
who takes advantage of an un- 
natural shortage to raise prices 
and enhance his profits. The re- 
port is silent. 


What about the house builder 
who made windfall profits off 
both the taxpayer and the renter- 
buyer? What about the housing 
official fired for permitting or 
overlooking such practices, who 
is simultaneously called a “fine 
Christian gentleman” by those 
who discharged him? What about 
the corporation which makes 
profits by obtaining government 
operations at giveaway prices? 
What about the politician who 
makes pledges with innuendoes 
which he knows or should know 


Some Evaluations of Evanston... 


1. Ray Gibbons | 


Tr Second Assembly of the 

World Council of Churches 
impressed me by its earnest seek- 
ing for Christ. Previously I had 
supposed that an ecumenical 
“encounter” meant give and take 
between communions with a 
hope that there would be in- 
creased understanding of each 
other’s traditions and viewpoints. 
The results of repeated encoun- 
ters would be the growth of co- 


to be misleading? The report 1 
silent. 

In most areas of specific lay i 
terests the church moves with 
fear of offending. The report on 
economic and political issues, f 
example, does not mention th: 
need for public school or hous! 
ing programs or for an expanc 
ing economy, and omits all plea 
for public power projects, f 
vitalizing decadent industries an: 
for an adequate national healt 
program. Likewise, the report 0: 
intergroup relations fails to crit 
cize racial discrimination in er 
ployment or in public service 
and it fails to call for legislatio 
against such discrimination. It i 
still difficult for the churches t 
get down to specifics. 


operation and church uniow 
This was a completely mistake: 
idea. Encounter is not a collisiot 
of communions but a confront 
tion by Jesus Christ. It is com 
petition to see Him more clearl’ 
hear Him more fully, and r 
spond to Him more completel 
I had a tremendous sense of t 
earnestness of the delegates i 
their efforts to restate that whi 
was the most essential truth, tha 


he 


- 


Jesus Christ was the source of 
all health and life and hope. 


Closely allied to this encounter 
was the evident catholicity of 
statement in the Assembly. Every 
communion insisted upon add- 
ing sentences and phrases which 
would accurately state aspects of 
the Gospel which were impor- 
tant to it. The whole Bible, Old 
and New ‘Testaments, creation 
and redemption, as well as the 
patriarchs and martyrs were sum- 
moned as grounds for hope. Sci- 
ence, social advances, the church, 
and social movements were count- 
ed as “‘signs’’ for hope. The Holy 
Spirit, apocalyptic vision, and 
the whole of human history and 
beyond were part of the Coming 
of Christ. Every communion was 
part of the great consensus and 
the result was a tremendous in- 
clusiveness in the expressed con- 
victions of the Assembly. 


Perhaps the strongest impres- 
sion of all was that of the Assem- 
bly’s earnest efforts to translate 
the Gospel into effective action 
in society. Time and again it 
said, both explicitly and implicit- 
ly, the world’s only hope is Jesus 
Christ. Because of Him all the 
tensions of society can be trans- 
formed, not by our might or 
power but by His Spirit. Again 
and again this faith for action 
was restated. “He rules over all 
history by the power of His cross 
and resurrection and nothing 
can pluck this world out of His 


* * 
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hands.” “With this assurance,” 
declared the Message of the As- 
sembly, “we can face the powers 
of evil and the threat of death 
with a good courage. . . . Thus 
our Christian hope directs us to- 
ward our neighbor.” “Above all, 
Christians must witness to a dy- 
namic hope in God, in whose 
hands lie the destinies of nations, 
and in this confidence be untir- 
ing in their efforts to create and 
Maintain an international cli- 
mate favorable for reconciliation 
and good will.” 


Similarly the Section on in- 
tergroup relations viewed the 
human task in the divine per- 
spective. “Their calling requires 
Christians to witness to the King- 
ship of Christ and the unity of 
all mankind, and-~-to strive 
through social and political ac- 
tion to secure for all men justice, 
freedom, and peace, as a foretaste 
of that Kingdom into which the 
faithful shall be gathered.” 


The Assembly which took its 
theological task so earnestly and 
insisted upon stating the Gospel 
in all its depth and breadth 
blinked no crisis and balked at 
no chasm in our tragic world. 
The chosen leaders of 163 com- 
munions and 170,000,000 Chris- 
tians asserted Christ’s triumph in 
our society. Dare we believe that 
they will now proceed in that 
great hope to fulfill His will in 
our world? 


2. Georgia Harkness 


HE term, “the responsible so- 

ciety,” is itself suggestive of 
a profound change in ecumenical 
thinking. It stands for what 
American liberals used to mean 
by the phrase — now virtually 
outmoded in ecumenical circles 
though still heard from Ameri- 
can pulpits—“building the King- 
dom of God.” By the latter I do 
not think that the main stream 
of American liberalism ever 
meant to imply that man by his 
own unaided effort, if he worked 
hard enough, could bring in the 
Kingdom! But it had this con- 
notation to many who felt pro- 
foundly the all-importance of 
stressing divine grace and the 
divine initiative. Consequently, 
it was an irritant—epitomizing 
“American activism.” Yet there 
was agreement that the Christian 
ethic required of all Christians 
responsible action for a better 
society; hence, the phrase “the 
responsible society” has been in 
current use since Amsterdam. 


Only once did I hear the 
phrase, “building the Kingdom,” 
used at Evanston. This was when 
the Archbishop of Canterbury in- 
troduced the President of the 
United States! Did he slip? Or 
was it studied politeness in view 
of his knowledge that the phrase 
is familiar, if not dear, to Ameri- 
can ears? I have not asked him 
and do not know, but suspect the 
latter. 


The term, “the responsible so- 
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ciety,” is a good one, and any~ 
thing promoting ecumenical con+ 
sensus on vital social issues is t 
be encouraged even if it is not 
perfect. Yet on two counts it Isi 
less than fully satisfactory. First,: 
as used at Evanston and in the 
preparatory studies, it has taken: 
on too limited a meaning, an 
has come to refer primarily if not 
wholly to the Christian’s respon 
sibility in economic matters. I 
reality, Sections IV, V, and VI, 
equally with III, deal with Chris 
tian social responsibility, an 
with due regard for the vital im-+ 
portance of economic relations: 
there is still no just cause fo 
pre-empting the term for this 
field. Second, it lacks one element 
found, however imperfectly, i 
“building the Kingdom”; name+ 
ly, specific reference to a Chris4 
tian orientation. However, not 
the term but what is said in con4 
nection with it is what reall 
matters. 


Evanston made significant add 
vances, both in the broader an 
narrower connotations of th 
term. To speak briefly first of 
affirmations other than those i 
the report of Section III, the re 
port on intergroup relations, 
with its forthright condemnatio 
of segregation both in the chur 
and society, is full of Christia 
dunamis—dynamite for the blast+ 
ing away of the most widesprea 
and entrenched violation of t 
Christian ethic in our time. This 


and the prolonged ovation re- 
ceived by President Benjamin 
Mays for his great address give 
evidence that the Christian con- 
science of the church’s leaders is 
now aroused. Action, however 
gradual, must now ensue. 


The report on international 
affairs is less dramatic in its for- 
ward steps, but shows a construc- 
tive movement away from a pa- 
cifist-nonpacifist cleavage toward 
a centrum in which the positive 
moral and spiritual conditions of 
ace are accented, the mass de- 
truction of civilian populations 
ondemned, and the futility of 
the threat or the use of hydrogen 
arfare is made clear. ‘The report 
n the laity is itself an evidence 
f a new dimension in ecclesiasti- 
al thinking. It is to be hoped 
hat it will lead, among other re- 
ults, to the presence of more 
aymen at the 1960 Assembly. 


The report of Section III at 
rst glance appears more con- 
ervative than that of the corre- 
ponding section at Amsterdam. 
| believe, however, that, as in the 


SHALL confine myself to the 
way in which Evanston dealt 
ith the matters that interest me 
ost, viz., international relations 
nd Christian pacifism. This in- 
olves omission of reference to 
ome very important actions as, 
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a. AJ: 


case of Section IV, international 
affairs, it moves toward deeper 
grounds of unity instead of ac- 
centing differences. Its appraisal 
of the evils both of communism 
and of anticommunist hysteria is 
balanced and penetrating. Par- 
ticularly good passages are those 
dealing with economically under- 
developed areas and the recogni- 
tion, however brief and belated, 
that the farmer as well as the in- 
dustrial worker or employer is a 
vital element in society. A some- 
what cautious paragraph on pres- 
sures of population, with the 
statement that “redistribution of 
population ..., family planning 
and birth control are burning 
issues,” Opens up questions on 
which the church may some day 
speak more boldly than it now 
seems able to do. 


Whatever the unresolved the- 
ological differences regarding the 
Christian hope, the Evanston re- 
ports leave no ground for a 
charge of indifference to the pres- 
ent social scene. From actions 
there taken, great good should 
come. 


Muste 


for example, in the field of race 
relations. 

It seems necessary to observe 
also that unless one has made a 
pretty thorough examination of 
the proceedings of such an assem- 
bly and engaged in a good bit of 


quiet reflection, one’s comments 
are necessarily impressionistic. 
They reflect a mood. 


I find myself in two moods, 
then, as I sit down to pen this 
comment. Let me begin with the 
favorable impressions. During 
the closing period of the war and 
until quite recently the thinking 
of the National (earlier Federal) 
Council of Churches here in the 
United States was pretty much 
dominated by Mr. Dulles and 
followed closely the line of the 
“internationalists” in the Repub- 
lican and Democratic parties, 
i.e., the State Department line. 
Though by no means unani- 
mously acceptable, this approach 
which tended to line up the 
World Council with “the West,” 
prevailed in the World Council 
and the Commission of the 
Churches on International Af- 
fairs. The high point of this 
trend came with the pronounce- 
ment on the Korean War at To- 
ronto in 1950. 


Evanston marked the end of 
this period. Its pronouncements 
—and omissions—place the World 
Council politically much closer 
to the attitude which prevails in 
the countries of Western Europe 
and Asia. It came out for “‘co- 
existence” between the Soviet 
and the Western regimes. It is 
true that the report by the inter- 
national relations Section warned 
—properly, in my opinion— 
against the abuse of the term for 
propaganda purposes and substi- 
tuted such phrases as “living to- 
gether” and also rightly warned 
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that ‘‘co-existence”’ is not nece¢ 
sarily the same as stable peace c 
the beginning of such peace. It | 
true also that the Assembly dil 
not come out for admission ¢ 
China to the UN, for exampl: 
But placing the emphasis on rq 
laxation of tension, the need ¢ 
living together, etc., was the ke 
political action and probably, , 
should say, an important reasog 
why the delegates from _ suc 
countries as Hungary and Czech 
slovakia could support Sectiod 
reports which certainly containe 
very severe strictures on comm 
nist philosophy and _practicg 
They can plausibly claim on r1 
turning home that the Evansta¢ 
“peace line” is closer to Mol 
tov’s than to Dulles’. (I am tri 
ing to state what I regard as px 
litical facts, not to explore th 
motives or thought processes ¢ 
individuals.) : 


To turn to another matter, um 
less I am much mistaken, ther 
was at Evanston almost none e 
the criticism of the Christian ps 
cifist position as “irresponsible 
etc., which has been fairly cor 
mon since the late thirties. Nos 
pacifists were under the burde 
of the new moral “challenge,” | 
not “dimension,” presented I 
the H-bomb. It is, I think, sil 
nificant that Evanston did ne 
produce proof-texts to suppol 
the “deterrent” value of a stocd 
pile of H-bombs or to justify ¢ 
condone their use “in retali 
tion,” though it is also true tha 
these concepts were not speci: 
cally repudiated. 


I am in a low mood about 
vanston when I reflect on what 
eems to me the almost complete 
ack of a sense of urgency in the 
sembly. The other way to put 
t is that no clearly prophetic 
ord was spoken on the issue of 
ar and peace, no joyous hope 
ill be aroused in the breasts of 
qultitudes in a troubled world. 
ne is aware of the fact that the 
echanics of such a gathering as 
Lvanston are such as to render 
most unlikely that intense 
udy and continuous prayerful 
king for light on profound 
sues, leading perhaps to fresh 
sight and strong impulse to 
nited action, can happen at all. 
he question raised by Bishop 
errill in the _ post-Evanston 
entral Committee meeting, viz., 
hether theological problems 
ch as those relating to the main 
eme of Christian hope can 
operly be voted on by such an 
ssembly presumably arises in 
€ same context of mechanical 
ctors. 
Nevertheless, it seems to me a 
d thing that an Ecumenical 
sembly, having “hope” as its 
ain theme, meeting at a time 


* * * 


Y FEELINGS about the Evans- 
ton Assembly are very 
ixed. 

It is wonderful that 600 Prot- 
ant and Orthodox delegates 
ym 48 countries could get to- 
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when a politician, or statesman, 
like Winston Churchill was Say- 
ing that recent developments had 
rendered “obsolete — completely 
obsolete’’—strategic and political 
concepts which he had regarded 
as valid only a couple of months 
before, should really not have 
come to grips at all with, to use 
its own words, the new moral 
challenge represented by the H- 
bomb. The situation is the more 
deplorable because the Report 
on international affairs to Evans- 
ton had to admit that the basic 
theological study of pacifism-non- 
pacifism and related matters, the 
need for which Amsterdam had 
pointed out, had not even been 
begun in the six years since 1948. 
Under the circumstances the Re- 
port declared—correctly enough, 
in a way—that “the prerequisite 
for effective discussion” was lack- 
ing. It is understandable that the 
Central Committee in the crowd- 
ed sessions immediately follow- 
ing the Assembly did not make 
provision for the setting up of a 
representative Commission to un- 
dertake this study, but it is surely 
in order to ask how much longer 
this project is going to be de- 
layed. 


* * 


4. Noel Sargent 


gether and discuss in such friend- 
ship so many complicated prob- 
lems of mutual interest. True, 
there were important differences, 
both theological and secular. But 
above all these there was a feel- 


ing of real love and brotherhood 
pervading the Assembly. 

I don’t know why it was felt 
necessary to use such a “high- 
brow” word as eschatology, but 
the discussions relating to it 
brought out fundamental differ- 
ences as to the basic nature of 
Christianity and the Christian 
hope—whether the hope of Chris- 
tians lies chiefly in the results of 
Christ’s life and resurrection or 
chiefly in His second coming. ‘To 
one layman, at least, it became 
evident as a result of these dis- 
cussions that there should be 
much less talk of “unity,” as such, 
and much more emphasis on 
brotherhood and cooperation. 

These theological differences 
also reflected themselves in dif- 
fering attitudes on education, in- 
ternational relations, and social 
questions—making it difficult to 
arrive at statements which met 
with anything like unanimous 
approval. To these differences 
there are added as a further com- 
plicating factor essential differ- 
ences in beliefs as to the nature 
of the Christian church, set forth 
in the Orthodox memorandum 
prepared by Professor Florovsky. 

Then, in the case of the report 
on social questions, there were 
added the differing views of those 
living in countries and societies 
with differing mores and stages 
of economic development, _ to- 
gether with evidence of a change 
of viewpoint by some who had 
participated in the Amsterdam 
Assembly. Serious consideration 
should be given to the question 


(“Evaluations” continued on page 29) 
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whether it is desirable to have 
world or ecumenical council 
churches seek to develop p 
tions on questions where it. 
known in advance there are ve 
wide differences, or better to cc 
centrate on those subjects « 
which there is quite general ; 
cord. 


I believe also that church: 
especially in the United Stat 
should carefully consider t 
statements on proselytizing m 
by Greek Orthodox Archbish: 
Michael. Is it an evidence of re 
“brotherhood” for one church 
the World Council to active 
seek to gain as communican 
those who are members of ¢ 
other church? 


Again, in the light of st 
ments made by representatives: 
the Eastern churches who live? 
Muslim lands, are the churcl: 
in the West sufficiently aware ? 
and taking sufficient interest . 
the former’s special problems? ? 


Another point which distur 
me was the doubt created as} 
whether American theologiz 
are as fundamental in their 
sight and learning as those 
Germany or the Eastern church 

The Evanston Assembly f 
nished a wonderful example: 
Christian tolerance and g 
will and desire to live toge 
in brotherhood; it also develo 
many problems which dese 
serious consideration by chun 
people in the United States d 
ing the six years before the n 
Assembly. 


November 1954 


If you would like to read short, 
loquent and moving accounts 
f three people who have done 
eat things in the field of so- 
ial action, write to Dr. Alfred 
. Swan, First Congregational 
hurch, Madison, Wisc., for a 
py of his sermon, “Whom We 
elight to Honor.” Delivered on 
uly 18, the sermon tells the 
ory of the three people—Alice 
. Hunt, Harry E. Drobish, and 


Percy L. Julian—who were given 
Social Action Churchmanship 
Awards at the General Council 
meeting in New Haven. Alfred 
Swan’s biographical sketches of 
the three and his tributes to them 
will lift your heart. 

This notice is being published 
without Dr. Swan’s knowledge 
but the sermon has been mimeo- 
graphed and he probably has ex- 
tra copies. 


What Shall We Call It? 


The question whether to use 
ie term “social action’’ or some 
her name keeps bobbing up. 
woman in New England writes 
at some may think “social” has 
mething to do with what we 
ll ‘social events,’’ while others 
ink of socialism. We’ve done a 
ttle checking and have discov- 
ed that only 48 of the several 
ndred committees of which 
e CSA office has a record use 
me name other than “social 
tion.” Among them: Board of 
hristian Practice, Committee on 
hurch and Society, Committee 

Public Affairs and Social Is- 
es, Christian Social Relations, 
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The Church and Our Society, 
Wider Relations Committee, 
Committee on Christian Action, 
Board of Civic Expression, Chris- 
tian Citizenship Committee. 

Among the reasons for sticking 
to the name “‘social action” is the 
fact that this name is being more 
and more widely used in inter- 
denominational and ecumenical 
circles. In the report of Section 
IV to the World Council Assem- 
bly at Evanston the term “social 
action” is used at least three 
times. Delegates from 132 com- 
munions seemed to have no ob- 
jection to it. 


What Is Social Action ? 


Not perhaps at every meeting 
dealing with social action but 
again and again, and yet again, 
we would do well to begin our 
discussions with a statement of 
what, basically, we are trying to 
do. Especially when people are 
present who are just beginning 
to get interested, it helps to spend 
a little time discussing what so- 
cial action is and what it isn’t, 
the motives that send us into so- 
cial action and the goals we are 
working toward. Some say, “It’s 
quite simple. Social action is re- 
ligion applied to everyday life.” 
This definition is perhaps a little 
too simple to be helpful. And it 
covers too much ground. 

The following definition was 
worked out by a group during 
last September’s Social Action In- 


Crowds at Social Action Meetings 


Christian social action is get- 
ting a strong lead from the Wom- 
en’s Fellowship. The women are 
not the only ones who are put- 
ting on a burst of speed but they 
certainly are going fast. Here, for 
example, are two sentences from 
a letter written to the CSA by 
Mrs. Leslie K. Sycamore, chair- 
man of social action for the 
Women’s Fellowship of New 
Hampshire: “The Women’s Fel- 
lowship workshops were well at- 
tended. The second day we could 
not seat all the women, and I am 
afraid some turned away because 
there was no room for them.” 
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stitute in Colorado: “Christi: 
social action is the cooperatit 
effort of Christians to discow 
and apply the will of God to t 
social problems of our da’ 
What do you think of that w 
of putting it? To this writer 
seems concise and accurate. He 
is another way to say it, tal 
from the February, 1954, issue 
Social Action (p. 19): “Christi, 
social action is influence broug 
to bear by the church or b 
group of Christians upon soc 
institutions and practices, for t 
purpose of giving men, womé 
and children the best possili 
chance to live as God wants tha 
to live.” If your group works a 
a definition you like better th: 
either of these, send us a co; 
of it. 


Mrs. Sycamore adds, “I have be 
invited to speak in four churel 
where there are no social acti’ 
committees.’ “| 

This is not the only evide 
we have that social action is | 
ting strong support from t 
women in our churches. In t/ 
end, they may put social acti 
in the center of the churc 
work, just as they put the m 
sionary enterprise there. A 
while we are on an “upbea 
note, it is worthwhile reporti! 
that everyone close to the wha 
social action emphasis has t! 
feeling these days that the wat 
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f misunderstanding and inertia 
id frustration are crumbling 
st. Christians are beginning to 
nderstand and take hold. In the 
early-six years this writer has 
een with the CSA, he has not 
tended social action confer- 
ces as good as those held in 
ramingham, Mass., and La Fo- 
t, Colo., in July and September. 
ocal and state leaders are really 
orking. There is genuine enthu- 
asm. The twenty or more one- 
y institutes to be held around 
é€ country, beginning in Octo- 


The long report in the Chris- 
m Century (September 22, 
54) on the Evanston Assembly 
lled attention to some disagree- 
ent among the delegates on 
eological issues. On “the Chris- 
n Hope” and on the reunion 
Christendom they were unable 
speak clearly and decisively. 
hen, however, the Assembly 
rned to social issues there was 
tle confusion or hesitation. 
ys the Christian Century, 
vanston made the surprising 
sclosure that the social action 
ich the church has been so 
rvous about lately stepped for- 
rd confidently to save the day.” 
at really is not so surprising; 
happens often. Despite the con- 
versies engendered by the dis- 
ssion of social problems, have 
t most of us who attend As- 
jation, Conference, and Gen- 
1 Council meetings, seen it 
ppen? The business of the 
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ber and running into December, 
will give a big boost to our work. 
The new Social Action magazine 
Is getting a splendid reception, 
with more than 500 subscribers 
added since June. Many more en- 
couraging signs could be men- 
tioned. If the General Council 
said anything to the CSA it clear- 
ly said, “Let’s move on! We need 
and want more Christian social 
action!” It looks as if the General 
Council were going to get what 
it asked for. 


Not So Surprising 


meeting often gets a little dull. 
People wander in and out of the 
room. A few go to sleep. Then, 
on the agenda, we come to the 
item called “social action.” At 
once the meeting comes to life. 
Everybody, in one way or an- 
other, is interested. 


This is not to say that theology 
is not important; it is terribly 
important. And it is not to sug- 
gest that other concerns of the 
church are not vital. What makes 
social action interesting and ex- 
citing is the fact that it deals in 
an immediate and concrete fash- 
ion with matters that are a part 
of our daily life —affect us in 
highly personal ways. It brings 
religion out of the realm of 
theory, speculation, abstraction, 
and mood into daily life. The 
conclusion is: If you want to put 
life in your church or in church 
meetings, don’t stay away from 
social issues. Bring them in! 


For the Surplus Food Distribution 


The U.S. Congress has made 
possible the distribution of great 
stores of our national food sur- 
pluses to the hungry and desti- 
tute in other lands. Church 
World Service has accepted re- 
sponsibility for shipping and dis- 
tributing at least 500 million 
pounds of food. Because packag- 
ing and transportation costs to 
ports of entry abroad are taken 
care of under the national sur- 
plus legislation, only the actual 
costs of distribution overseas is as 
yet unprovided. 


This is where the local church 
comes in. For the world-wide dis- 
tribution service Church World 
Service needs at least $7,500,000. 
Thousands of local church and 
community Thanksgiving serv- 
ices will this year give their of- 
ferings to this purpose. It is 
hoped that upwards of $1,000,000 
will be given at Thanksgiving 
time. Our denomination is one 


Hugo W. Thompson Joins C.S.A. Staff 


The Council for Social Ac- 
tion has taken steps to strengthen 
the social action programs of 
the state conferences and local 


Workshop is reprinted from 
SOCIAL ACTION magazine for 
distribution to social action 
committee members and others 
in Congregational Christian 


churches by the: 


Council for Social Action 
289 Fourth Avenue 
New York 10, N.Y. 


of thirty-seven cooperating in t 
appeal. The existence of so my 
unneeded food in the U.S. wh 
millions are hungry has ld 
been on our consciences. Now 
have the chance to see that 
least some of this food goes wht 
it is needed. If your church 
not made plans to contribute+ 
Thanksgiving or at some ot 
time—you are urged to go 1 
action at once. By giving one ¢ 
lar you provide, on the basis 
careful calculation, at least tw 
ty times the value of the do. 
in food for men, women, 4 
children who desperately neec 
Contributions for this pur 
should be sent through the re 
lar State Conference channeld 


Write to Church World Sé 
ice, 215 Fourth Avenue, 
York 3, for a Litany of Thar, 
giving and Consecration, spec 
ly written for the “Share C 
Surplus” dedication services. 


churches during the year 1954 
Professor Hugo W. Thomp 
on sabbatical leave from MW 
alester College, St. Paul, Mim 
sota, is giving half time dur 
the academic year to counsell| 
and speaking on behalf of t 
program. Dr. Thompson is [ 
fessor of philosophy and relig 
at Macalester and has serve 
chairman of the state commiti 
on social action in the Minnes‘ 
Conference. 


LL IN ALL the Assembly may 
be marked up to great sig- 
cance and real achievement 
social action, especially if start- 

points and direction are 
en into account. 


n the “conflict” too simply 
led (by reference to the the- 
gians involved) Schlink vs. 
Ihoun, European vs. Ameri- 
1, futuristic vs. realized em- 
asis, the significance is not that 
uink relates Christian hope to 
“end” of the world rather 
n to its preservation, but that 
insists that “the second action 
rn of hope is accepting respon- 
ility for the just ordering of 
wety.” Despite his view that 
$8 social concern is because 
d gives time to decide for 
us Christ,” social concern even 
this basis is sheer gain when 
is considered in the light of 
lier decades of insistence on 
distinct realms with conse- 
ent aloofness from Christian 
ial action. When Schlink goes 
to say, “It was right, there- 
e, that this theme was made 
basis for discussion in Sec- 
ns III to VI of the Assembly,” 
remember that from no quar- 
was a voice raised to insist 
t the churches should “have 
hing to do with such matters.” 


long with this I would place 
statement by Bishop Dibelius, 
t the church can no longer be 
isfied “to present the Word of 


aluations (continued ) 


3. Charles L. Seasholes 
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God and leave it up to men to 
see how they can ever apply it 
to their lives,” as a significant 
new emphasis for some church 
bodies and leaders. 

The work and final reports of 
the Sections dealing with specific 
social concerns may be recorded 
as solid achievement. In all cases 
they moved from a sure religious 
basis and motivation to particu- 
lar areas of concern without 
“identifying” Christianity with 
systems and measures to the loss 
of differential and detachment. 
The Section on “The Responsi- 
ble Society’”’ could well have let 
its initial concern become a con- 
tinuing handicap, the concern to 
“correct” Amsterdam. Midway in 
the Section’s work the urge to 
“correct the correction” was felt. 
The report came out finally and 
finely with a transcending of this 
concern and counter-concern and 
also of verbal conflicts about 
capitalism, socialism, etc., to a 
balanced recognition of the place 
of free enterprise and govern- 
mental participation. This was 
really only the registering of 
what had been the experience of 
many in nations of Europe since 
the Amsterdam meeting—‘‘the re- 
alization of the importance of 
the private sector of the economy 
as well as the need for state ac- 
tion to be decentralized, dis- 
persed and adaptable.” Asian and 
African contribution to the dis- 


cussion was significant, especially 
in consideration of land reform 
and agriculture. 


The validity of the concept 
and term ‘‘co-existence” and the 
use of atom and H bombs were 
highlighted in advance leads 
from the Section on international 
affairs. “Living together in a di- 
vided world” was a verbal way 
out of the suspect term “‘co-exist- 
ence,” and the use of the bombs 
was taken care of in a resolution. 
It should be noted that the pro- 
hibition of the nuclear weapons 
is joined with not only provision 
for international inspection and 
control, but also with drastic re- 
duction of all other armaments 
and the demand for assurance 
against aggressive or subversive 
action by nations. This resolu- 
tion reveals, as the Section report 
does even more, the clear grasp of 
both moral and strategic factors 
in any international situation. 
The actual on-the-spot work of 
World Council representatives in 
the international situation has 
been markedly effective because 
of this clear and comprehensive 
grasp. 

In the consideration of racial 
tensions, the addresses and state- 
ments came into confrontation 
with things done in the business 
of the Assembly. Fellowship in 
Christ without distinction, dis- 
crimination, or segregation was 
ringingly proclaimed and un- 
equivocally stated in the report. 
At a business session the Dutch 
Reformed Church of South Afri- 


ca that condones apartheid not 
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on biblical but on other groun 
was admitted into members 
without protest. A minister 

the National Baptist Conve 
tion, Inc., of Negro church: 
said to me: “Our group did r 
protest, because no church is fil 
from some taint of prejudi 
Sick patients do not protest whl 
other patients are admitted 
the same hospital.” There, im 
particular matter, was the cc 
viction expressed that it is t 
fellowship itself that will bri 
curative power into social sitt 
tions within the churches and] 
the society in which they « 
found. 

An unofficial post-Assembly | 
port from Evanston in a persow 
letter will bring us from cat 
placency to challenge about t 
social significance of this mem: 
able meeting: “Evanston is qui 
‘let down’ to normal but we f 
lonely. It was good to see a bac 
still being worn by a dai 
skinned man who apparently 
here for some committee. I st 
pose it simplifies life to still 
identified but it seems child 
that a badge can solve a ‘segre 
tion problem.’ ” | 

When the great and glamor 
have gone, and faraway isles a 
continents and distant Gi 
Coasts have received back th 
own, what will be the social : 
nificance of Evanston for 
“ordinary people” in our 0 
midst, who wear no identify 
and exempting badge of an 
sembly, but only the invisi 
mark on the forehead, “ 
whom Christ died’’? 
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7 bO NoT need to deny the 
importance of purely theo- 
ical considerations in order to 
ess the importance of social 
ues at the great Evanston As- 
nbly. The “hope” that stirred 
arts most deeply was the hope 
the liberation of human pow- 
s. It was a most revealing fact 
at the strongest and most en- 
uSiastic evidence of audience 
€nt came at the end of the 
Gress of Dr. Charles Malik, 
nbassador from Lebanon. At 
close of Dr. Malik’s address 
Wednesday night, August 18, 
great crowd of delegates and 
enders rose spontaneously and 
plauded for many minutes. 
fmol this was a tribute to a 
nderful man, but more of it 
$ a vivid way of saying that 
- Malik had outlined the phi- 
ophy we need, in telling how 
Christian religion may be- 
e the means of helping the 
merged peoples of Asia and 
rica to attain the dignity of 
- which God evidently wills 


NE heard a frequent warning 

in the days before the As- 
bly of the World Council at 
anston, which could well serve 
a guide for us, to what it has 
ant, and what it has done. 
ch a gathering, went the warn- 
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6. Elton Trueblood 


for all His children everywhere. 


The entire Assembly was an 
example of social action in the 
matter of race. Even the casual 
visitor was impressed with the 
degree to which the Christian 
movement is not Anglo-Saxon, 
but broadly human. The way 
people mingled in the eating 
places and on the buses as well 
as in public meetings, was just as 
important as what was said. It 
was increasingly obvious that the 
peoples who have been the re- 
cipients of the generosity of the 
West are now producing. 

The world has tended to over- 
emphasize the differences at 
Evanston between those who be- 
lieve that the Kingdom can come 
now and those who believe that 
we must wait for God’s action. 
This difference undoubtedly ex- 
ists, but there is one subject on 
which all are and were agreed: 
the necessity for Christians to try 
to bring a maximum of freedom 
and dignity to human lives as 
soon as possible. 


7. Charles C. West 


ing, cannot expect, in itself, to 
take some great new step toward 
the unity of the churches, or re- 
ceive some inspired prophecy 
through which to lead the world. 
A world assembly of the churches 
at best can register what has als 


ready been accomplished by thou- 
sands of committees and confer- 
ences. It can make evident the 
prayer and consecrated thought 
of millions of Christians around 
the world who have met fellow 
Christians of different cultures 
and confessions, through the 
work of the World Council of 
Churches in its first six years. It 
can dramatize this work. It can 
bring it to the attention of the 
multifarious bishops and pillars 
of the member denominations 
who do not take time to attend 
lesser ecumenical meetings than 
a world assembly. 

It is to the credit of the As- 
sembly that it accomplished just 
these tasks, and accomplished 
them well. It was a hard working 
and responsible gathering, not 
an exciting or dramatic one. It 
inherited, in the report on the 
Main Theme, and in the work- 
ing papers of the various sections, 
a solid body of ecumenical think- 
ing, carefully phrased and purged 
by criticism. There was more 
criticism in the Assembly itself, 
but it was marked by a profound 
respect for the quality of that 
which had been done. No one 
moved to throw out a report. 
Instead, the work of ecumenical 
encounter continued in section 
mectings, in drafting committees, 
in private conversations, refining 
and improving the groundwork 
which these reports had laid. It 
was in this responsible common 
hard work behind the scenes, 
that the Holy Spirit moved at 
this Assembly. Men who had 
come to dispute, stayed to co- 
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operate. Those who had broug, 
with them one burning issu 
learned to share the concerns } 
others. 

The result has been an impr 
sive deposit of ecumenical Wi 
dom for the guidance and stu: 
of the churches in the next f 
years and a more solid structu 
for the World Council itself 
which to serve. There are, to 
sure, weak points. The report | 
evangelism is notoriously va 
and general. The report on t 
Main Theme — Hope — requir 
more translation into daily spe 
than it is likely to receive. 
new structure of the Wo» 
Council provides no place for ° 
most important single form 
outreach into the churches—t 
fraternal worker program. 
on the whole both reports a: 
structure represent a high poi 
in ecumenical consensus—a €@ 
sensus reached not by avoidil 
basic issues but by working the 
out in Christian brotherhoo 
on such widely divergent bu 
ing issues as interracial felle 
ship, planned economy, inte 
tional co-existence, the visili 
oneness of the church, and 1# 
place of eschatology in the fa: 
of a Christian. If Evanston mez 
anything to those who w 
there, these reports will not. 
left to scholars, as so many_ 
ports have been before. Th 
will be spelled out in every | 
and church. They will be t 
spiritual lines along which 
communicate our experiences 
one another as long as pres 
conditions prevail. 
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Let us hope therefore that 
anston has closed an epoch 
ecumenical conversation—the 
h in which agreement on a 
mmion report was the central 
cessity. Other things were sac- 
ced to this at Evanston, which 
ust be cultivated if we are to 
ow together in the future. For 
e thing, the Assembly never 
came a true congregation 
rough which one spirit could 
ove. There were potential cen- 
rs which might have focused 
is unity in which we all be- 
ved—the pastoral wisdom of 
shop Berggrav, or the magnifi- 
nt Communion service of the 
urch of South India—but there 
ply was not time or place for 
at meditation and prayer, that 
rsonal probing of each other’s 
epest devotions, which might 
ve bound the Assembly with 
per ties than those of the 
ind. So it is not surprising that 
any deep and genuine issues 
re merely touched upon, and 
eir confusions covered over. 


Chief among them was the 
ilure of the Assembly to grasp 
at the Advisory Commission 
d really accomplished on the 
ain Theme itself, or to focus 
own critique. Another was the 
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question of the relation between 
“responsible society in a world 
perspective” and the responsibil- 
ity of Christians where they are. 
This problem is not solved by 
the insertion into the report on 
responsible society of a few para- 
graphs on the family and local 
communities. The question of 
the right of free churches to evan- 
gelize in areas where a national 
church claims the whole popula- 
tion—the so-called “‘proselytism”’ 
question—bursi on the Assembly 
in one explosive, unpopular 
speech, and was then ignored. 
But the whole question of the 
relation between evangelism and 
the existing churches lies be- 
hind it. 

We can hope that a future As- 
sembly of the World Council of 
Churches will feel itself free to 
find its unity in prayer and in 
understanding of the spirit more 
than Evanston did, in order that 
it may face these and other prob- 
lems without being compelled to 
come out with an agreed state- 
ment on them valid for the whole 
of Christendom. Far more impor- 
tant is to illumine for each other 
the countless local situations in 
which God’s grace and Gospel 
are at work, and to challenge 
each other in the light of them. 


About Our Correspondence 


Our mail is giving us both sat- 
isfaction and concern—and a bit 
of amusement. To begin with the 
last of these mental states, a brief 
note from a lay subscriber who 
had just read the September is- 
sue on ““mecarthyism” calls us a 
“stinky little publication.” Fu- 
ture issues, he writes, will not 
be welcome, and even his collec 
tion of back numbers is being 
destroyed—due, presumably, to 
guilt by association. 


The minister of a large city 
church gladdens the editorial 
heart with these words: “The 
new Social Action has just ar- 
rived, and . I have read it 
from cover to cover. It is a good 
job. I like the technical improve- 
ments: cover, double column, 
paper. Cam Hall’s paper is ex- 
traordinarily perceptive and keen 
and goes far deeper in analysis 
than most people get.” 

A nationally known religious 
leader and scholar writes con- 
cerning Mr. Hall’s analysis of 
mecarthyism: “I want to com- 
mend you most heartily for this 
excellent study. It is a brilliant 
handling of a fairly complex set 
of considerations, and it does you 
very great credit. It will be ex- 
tremely helpful to church lead- 
ers and many others who have 
opportunity to examine it.” 

In very different vein is the 
letter from a layman who says, 
“As a member of a social action 
committee, I regret your Septem- 
ber number.” The reason is ex- 
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plained in temperate but e 
phatic language: “The “Analys 
by Cameron P. Hall is very wi 
written, and as I am very mu: 
interested in the effective ha 
dling of language or any othl 
means of communicating ide. 
I have read it all the way thru 
twice. Despite its outstandi 
quality in an art which I cc 
sider one of the most useful to 
in human progress, I am now i 
cording one large and very bla 
demerit against you and agair 
your magazine for publishii 
such a thing. Also, a smaller 
still very black demerit for t. 
‘satellite’ commentaries in t} 
following pages.”” The essence * 
the matter, as this corresponde 
sees it, 1s that the commun: 
threat is so great as to make Ser 
tor McCarthy’s activities in 
pensable. “The United Stat 
Army has been ‘coddling’ com 
munists.” 

We are particularly interest 
in—and concerned about—a ve 
friendly critical letter which 
tains the following: “I don’t f 
that you have answered the 
mand that you present both sid 
of the issue fairly before taki 
a stand. I don’t know that th 
was to be specifically required | 
Social Action magazine, but if 
was to be, this issue failed. Yc 
ought to have had a commentas 
by an intelligent pro-McCarthl 
ite. At least a systematic defen’ 
of McCarthy such as Buckld 
attempts should have been sur 
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arized or presented in some 
tail. I think the issue would 
ve been strengthened if the 
o-McCarthy Christians had 
sented the ways in which they 
It McCarthy was in line with 
eir Christian faith.” (See the 
itorial comment on this letter.) 


A correspondent who took 
ute seriously the invitation to 
mment on our March issue 
The Capitalist Welfare State’) 
$ sent us a thoughtful little 
say on the Single Tax. “In all 
Ids of human activity but one,” 
writes, “there has been mar- 
lous advance. In one field, that 
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of human relationships, of eco- 
nomic justice between man and 
man, no satisfactory progress is 
evident. Some will point with 
pride to the long record of social 
legislation of recent years but 
this supposed advance is found 
upon analysis to be no advance 
at all. To the understanding, 
social legislation is not an ap- 
proach to the cure of economic 
ills. It does not go to the root of 
causes.’ The root evil, as he sees 
it, is not greed, but ignorance of 
economic essentials and a result- 
ing faulty system of taxation. 
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